



THE RESPONSIBILITY OF THE CENTRAL INTELLIGENCE AGENCY 
FOR THE COORDINATION OF INTELLIGENCE ACTIVITIES 


The coordination of the Intelligence activities of the several departments 
and agencies, concerned' with national security was a primary reason far oetab- 

I 

liehing the Central Intelligence Agency- This is clear from the early diacuo- 

i 

a ions concerning the creation, of a central agency and from, the language of 
Section 102 of the National Security Act. 


TEE STATUTORY PROVISIONS 

To achieve this purpose, the Central Intelligence Agency vaa assigned the 
duty of advising the National Security Council in Batters concerning such in- 
telligence activities p.b relate to the national security and of making reccm- 

i 

inundations to the National Security Council for their coordination. The Act 

i 

does not give the Central Intelligence Agency Independent authority to coordi- 

i 

rate intoll igenco activities. Final responsibility to establish policies is. 
vested In the National Security Council. 

i 

i 

I 

This Iduty of advicing the National Security Council, together vilh the 
tvo other [principal duties ox correlating national intelligence and performing 
coimon sex-vices as determined by the National Security Council, all serve the 
General purpose of coordination. In fact, these three basic duties of the 

I 

Central Intelligence Agency, although distinct in themselves, are necessarily 
inter -related and the p erica ranee of one function nay involve another. 

i 

For exanrple, in performing itB duty of advising on the coordination of 

j 

intelligence activities, the Central Intelligence Agency may recannEond to the 
National Security Council the moans to be employed in the assembly of reports 
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and estimates requisite Tor the performance by the .Agency of its second duty, 
the correlation of national intelligence * As another example, the Central In- 
telligence Agency may rccorcnsnd, in accordance with Its duty to make recomssn- 

I 

da t Iona for the coordination of intelligence activities, that a particular in- 
telligence , function be performed henceforth by the Agency itself under its 
third duty of providing services of common concern more efficiently accom- 
plished centrally * 

I 





The statutory limitations upon the authority of the Central Intelligence 
Agency to coordinate intelligence .activities without tho approval of tho Na- 
tional Security Council were obviously designed to protect the autonomy and 

j 

internal arrangements of the various departments and agencies performing in- 

i 

telligenco functions. Tho Secretaries of deportments who are members of the 
National Security Council are in a ' position to review recommendations of the 
Central Intelligence Agency concerning their own departments, and provision is 

I 

mad© that other departmental heads may be invited to attend meetings of the 
National Security Council when matters pertaining to their activities are under 

I 

cons i deration* In spite of these calculated limitations an the authority of 

! 

the Central Intelligence Agency, it is clear that the Agency was expected to 

i 

provide the Initiative and leadership in developing a coordinated intelligence 
system. In practice, the National Security Council has, almost without excep- 

i 

tion, approved the recommendations submitted to it by the Central Intelligence 

1 

Agency for the coordination of intelligence activities* 

i ~ 


i 


The National Security Act does not define the ’'intelligence activities* 
which are to be coordinated under the direction of the National Security Council, 

i 

or specify the departments whose activities are covered* Presumably all 
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intelligence activities relating to the national security are included, from 
collecting information in the first instance to the preparation and diss enlra - 

i 

ticn of finished intelligence reports and estimates. The criterion, a very 
tread one, is "euch intelligence activities ...... as relate to the national 

security" and not the identity of the departments concerned or the nature or 
locale of the intelligence activity. Thus, practically no limitations are set 
upon the scope of the intelligence activities vilh 'which the Central Intelli- 
gence Agency is to concern itself. - - 

TEE 0E0AIJIZATI02I A ND OPERATION OF THE MACHINERY FOR COQKDINAT ION 

Three organizations assist the Director of Central Intelligence in dis- 
charging his responsibilities respecting the coordination of intelligence ac- 
tivities: the Intelligence Advisory Committee (lAC), vith its Standing Com- 

mittee; the Interdepartmental Coordinating and Planning Staff (ICABS) of the 

x A 
Central Intelligence Agency and the Office of Collection and Dissemination 

(OCB) , also in the Central Intelligence Agency. 

HM^LLicrncE advisory " " 

The membership of. this Committee, created by National Security Counci 3 
Intelligence Directive No. 1 of December 12, 19^7 (See Annex No. 7}> includes 
the Director of Central Int Diligence, as chairman, the heads of the intelligence 
staffs of the Departments of State, Army, Navy and Air Force, the head of the 
Joint Intelligence Croup of the Joint Staff and the Director of Intelligence 
of the Atomic Energy Commission. It is the direct successor to the Intelligence 
Advisory Board which vas created by President Truman in his letter of January 22, 
19^6 setting up the Central Intelligence Croup (See Annex No. d), 
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Beginning with the discussions that preceded the creation of tie Committee 
there have been tvo different concepts ae to its proper mission. On the one 
hand was the view, hold in the various dcp '.urtments, that the Committee should, 
in a senes, he a "govern trig hoard n for the Central Intelligence Agency. On 
the other hand, it was argued that Congress had set up the Agency autonomously 
and that any 1 inter d op crtrental cornsittoe should serve merely in an advisory 
capacity et the discretion of the Director-. The solution established in Intel- 
ligence Directive No. 1 lies between those views. 


In practice, the role of the* Commltto-i hac not been significant, and in 
our opinion, this has been one of the reasons for the veainose of the present 
arrangements for the coordination of intelligence. In this chapter and the 
next vs will submit our rococx^ndp.tions for increasing the responsibility of 

* 1 

the Intelligence Advisory Committee, both with respect to the coordination of 
Intelligence activities and the preparation of intelligence estimates. 

The members of the Intelligence Advisory Committee are authorized to pass 
upon recommendations of the Director of Central Intelligence to the National 
Security Council and upon directives proposed by the Director in implementation 
of National Security Council Intelligence Directives. Although It is incumbent 
upon the Director to transmit to the National Security Council dissents of 
members of the Committee to his recommendations, the Committee may not prevent 
the Director from mailing his r e commends! ions to the National Security Council 
regardless of dissents, ^Where unanimity is not obtained on a proposed direc- 
tive among the military department members of the Committee, the Director is 
required to refer the problem to the Secretary of Defense before presenting it 








The activities of the Intelligence Advisory Committee have been largely 
confined to taking formal action, usually by voting slips, upon directives 
proposed “by the Director of Central Intelligence to he submitted to the Nati onal 
Security Council or upon inqjlemsnting directives, These actions are prepared 
for the Committee by the Interdepartmental Coordinating and Planning Staff and 
the Committee's ovn Standing Committee of departmental representatives. The 
Committee has met only infrequently and has had little to do with the continu- 
ing coordination of intelligence activities or with the preparation of coordi- 
nated intelligence estimates,* This situation is probably due to a combination 
of circumstances, including' the failure of the Director to appreciate the 
responsibility of the Central Intelligence Agency for bringing about coordina.— 

/ tion, lack of mutual confidence among the departments and the Central Intelli- 
gence Agency and a general failure to understand hov a coordinated intelligence % 
system can be brought about. 




■j 


j 


Tbs conception of the Intelligence Advisory Committee is sound. It is 
sound because interdepartmental coordination in such a complicated field as 
intelligence cannot be achieved solely by directives and without the fullest 
cooperation of the interested departments. It requires frequent consultation 
and continuing collaboration on all important questions. The Intelligence 
Advisory Committee should bo the medium for accomplishing this, but it will 
not succeed , if it continues to moot cnly infrequently, and avoids serious 
grappling with intelligence problems and continuous conciliation on questions 
of common Interest. 


*0h this subject, see Chapter Y and particularly page 75 -where there is a dis- 
cussion of the ad_ hoc committee set up in March, 1948. 
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INT ERDlPAKFi-'Et&AL COOSBITiATir^ AND PLANNING STAFF (ICAPS) 

This was set up as a staff unit of the Director of Central Intelligence 

* 

to assist h in in hie responsibi litioc for the coordination of intelligence ac r . 
tivities. Its mentors are representatives nominated by the intelligence or- 
ganizations of the State, Army, Navy and Air Force Departments; the senior 
State Department repre sentative 1 b the Chairman of the group. 


^The assigned task of ICAPS is to review the intelligence activities of 
the Government, and assist the Director in initiating measures of coordination^ 
for recommend at ion to the National Security Council. In order to accomplish 
thiB mission effectively, it should have Intimate knowledge of the organize.- 
tiona, responsibilities, activities and priorities of the. various intelligence 
agencies. Actually, it 3 achievements reflect inadequate knowledge o± thesc 5 
subjects and failure to appreciate the breadth of the responsibility of the 

Central Intelligence Agency for coordination of intelligence activities. 

* 

ICAPS has been largely concerned with the coordination of intelligence 
activities by assisting in the preparation of the nine National Security Council 
Intelligence Directives and the four implementing directives of the Director^ 

1 

of Central Intelligence. 

It was originally expected that ICAPS would act as the secretariat 
or working staff for the Intelligence Advisory Committee, but owing in part to 
the infrequent meetings of the Committee, this has not happened. Moreover, 
there has been confusion between the functions of ICAPS and those of the 
Standing Committee comprising representatives from the staffs of the members 
of the Intelligence Advisory Committee, with the result that responsibilities 
are divided and unclear. Moreover, the status of the members of ICAPS has been 




ambiguous because it has i lever been entirely clear whether the group -was pri- 
marily a staff of the Director of Central Intelligence or a co mmi ttee repre- 
senting the member agencies - This has left the group with divided loyalties 

\ - ► 

and uncertainty as to its mandate. 

The position of JCAPS has been rendered more difficult because its member a 
have been given operating responsibilities which are not only unrelated to 

i 

their primary tash of assisting to formulate plans for. the coordinating of in- 
telligence, but are responsibilities vhich seem to belong more proporly to the 
operating branches of .the Central. Intelligence Agency* Thus, one member of 
the staff serves ae the full-time liaison officer with the Joint Intelligence 
Group of the I Joint Staff. This is purely an intelligence research and report- 
ing function in vhich the Office of Deports and Estimates has alnoot exclusive 
interest. Moreover, the official liaison officer from the Central Intelligence 
Agency to the rational Security Council staff is the Chairman of ICAPS. "This 
function also concerns matters affecting primarily the Office of Deports and 
Estimates and, in fact, a representative from that Office now also voris vith 

the iratlonal iSacurlty Ccvncil staff. 

■% 

In these and other ways ICAP3 has acquired operating rather than planning 

I 

I 

functions and has become, to some extent, a buffer between the operating parts 
of the Central Intelligence Agency end outside agencies. In carrying out both 

its planning and operating functions, it is not in close touch vith the Intel - 

i 

ligencs branches of the Central Intelligence Agency. There are numerous com- 
plaints that it is not only failing to carry out its own mission properly, but is 

i 

actually impeding the other parts of the Central Intelligence Agency in carry- 
ing out theirs. 



In General, ve have found that ICAPS, staffed by individuals whose oxper- 
ience with problems of intelligence organ! nation is not extensive, end lackirj 
a clear and firm mandate, has failed to under t-ko a broad and effective pro- 
gran of coordination of intelligence activities. It has "been allowed to dis- 
sipate its energies in activities for which it is not suited and to neglect its 
primary mission. It has not given the impression within the Central Int dili- 
gence Agency or outside that it grasps the nature of the responsibility for 

coordination of intelligence activities which le imposed upon the Central 
Intelligence Agency by th^ national Security Act. 


OFFICE OF COLLECTION AID DISSEMINATION 

The Oifico of Collection and Dissemination combines three functions, only 
one of which is directly related to the taBk of coordinating intelligence 
activities. 

In the first place, it acts as a service organization for the other Of- 
fices of the Central Intelligence Agency by procuring Intelligence data from 
other agencies and by disseminating to those agencies the intelligence collected 
or produced by these Offices* Its second task is the provision of certain 

services of common concern for the benefit of the Central Intelligence Agency 

— * 

and other agencies. These include the maintenance of an intelligence library 
and of certain central registers and indices. 

‘ Finally, the Office of Collection and Dissemination performs certain co- 
ordinating funotlozus vith respect to the collection of intelligence. Xt proc- 
esses all intelligence requests received by the Central Intelligence Agency, 
whether these call merely for documentary material or require field collection. 






It canvasses the collection .capabilities of the. Agency and all other appropriate 
agencies in order to determine hov "best to meet these requests* Thus, if the 
Office of Naval .Intelligence should request of the Central Intelligence Agency 
information on the petroleum producing capabilities of various foreign coun- 
tries, the Office of Collection and Dissemination would determine the intelli- 
gence resources which should be tapped in order to satisfy the request* If the 
request cannot be satisfied within the Central Intelligence Agency It will de- 
termine vhat outside agency Is capable of procuring necessary information and 
will be responsible for forwarding the request to Buch agency. In the course of 
this actioiv the Office cf Collection and Dissemination will attempt to dis cover 
whether any other agency has a similar requirement for information which might 
be combined with the original request. In this manner the Office assists in 
coordinating the requirements and collection requests received from within the 
Central Intelligence Agency and from outside agencies. 

It is obvious that this function of coordination is designed to meet cur- 
rent requests and does not involve a broad responsibility continuously to mon- 
itor end coordinate the collection procedures and requirements of the various 
intelligence agencies. Including the Central Intelligence Agency. Such a re- 
sponsibility would force the Office of Collection and Die semination into the 
position of a central clearing house. for all collection requirements and re- 
quests of all agencies* It would be impractical to have «?uch. an arrangement 
due to the mass of administrative detail involved end the resulting delay In 
the satisfaction of the requests. In practice, direct intcr-agancy requeots, 
not requiring coordination, may by-pass the Central Intelligence Agency 
completely. 
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NATIONAL SECURITY' COUNCIL BiTELLtCSTTCE DIRECTIVES ' ’ 

i 

The formsl accomplishment of over -all coordination is represented mainly 
nine; Intelligence Directives approved “by the National Security Council upon 

I 

recommendation of the Director of Central Intelligence in consultation vith 

the Intelligence Advisory Committee, and four Implementing directives vhich 

! 

need not be discussed here* 


The National Security Council Intelligence Directives*' provide for the 
coordination of intelligence activities in various vaye. The basic Dir ectivos , 
Nos. 1, 2, j and k seek to achieve coordination of intelligence activities by 
allocation of general areas of responsibility to the several departments 
to the Central Intelligence Agency. 


Directive No. 1, as ve have pointed out, establishes the general arrange- 
ments for such coordination. It sets up the Intelligence Advisory Committee, 

i 

discussed above, to advice the Director of Central Intelligence, specif ion the 
procedures for the issuance of Intelligence Directives and defines the duty of 
the Central Intelligence Agency vith respect to the production of "national 
intelligence . " Ineofar as practicable, the Central Intelligence Agency "shall 
not duplicate tho intelligence activities end research of the various Depart- 
ments and Agencies, but sha l l make use of existing intelligence facilities. " 
The Directive provides for exchange of information between the Central Intel- 
ligence Agency and the departmental agencies, end authorizes the assignment of 
officers to the Central Intelligence Agency by the departmental organizations. 
It also includes provision for the Central Intelligence Agency to request au- 

i 

thority to inspect intelligence material in agencies of the Government. 


*See Annexes; No. 7-15 for the texts of the Directives. 
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Directive No, 2 allocates responsibility for tile collection abroad of 

| 

overt intelligence among the Departments of State, Army, Navy and Air Force by 

establisning "certain broad categories of agency responsibility , n Political, 

i 

cultural and sociological intelligence arc assigned to the State Department. 
Military, naval and air intelligence are assigned to the respective Services, 

i 

The collection of economic, scientific and technological intelligence is alio- 

** T w vl “ "* - “■"*"/ 

provides for coordination of these collection activities in the field by the/ * 
senior Unlte^ States representative. 

i 
j 

Directive No. 3 is an elaborate definition of categories of intelligence 
production, |i.e., basic, current, staff, departmental and national 'intelligence, 
and it assigns the responsibilities of the departmental agencies and the Central 
Intelligence Agency In intelligence production. The <*» arena of. "deninant 
Interest* are specified as. for intelligence collection, and the production of* 

I 

"national intelligence" is reserved to the Central Intelligence Agency. How- 
ever, the terms of the various definitions are broadly drawn, the exceptions 
are numerous, end confusion of intelligence functions hns continued despite 

j 

the effort to ol initiate it by definition. 

i 

i 

i v 

Directive No. h provides that the Contra! Intelligence Agency shall tahe 
the lead in preparing a coisprohonsive outline of national intelligence ebjee- 

* m 

tlvoe, find frc;\n time to tine rOmli indicate the priorities, attaching to these 
objectives. ! 

j 
| 

TYlq moat recent Intelligence Directive is No. 9 , which establishes the 
United States Cumuli coitions Intelligence Board (USCIB) , specifies its working 
mochaniem, and malcee it the authoritative agency for the coordination of 
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comnnmi cations intelligence activities of tie (k>vernment. It places me rib ere 
from the Central Intelligence Agency, State, Army, Navy and Air Force on the 
Board, and provides that their unanimous decision is necessary for approval of 
particular matters* He original proposal for coordination in this field sub- 
mitted by the departments vas that an Executive Order be issued setting up an 
independent, departmental board to control conmmxi cations intelligence, vhich 
vould not have been undor the National Security Council, In opposition to 
this plan, the Central Intelligence Agency proposed that the Director of 
Central Intelligence be responsible for coordinating comnuni cat ions intelligence 
activities vith the advice of the Board* As finally resolved, the Board, and 
not the Director of Central Intelligence, vas given the coordinating responsi- 
bility, but It vas placed under the National Security Council and the Central 
Intelligence Agency vas given membership. 

i 

Four of the Directives, Nos. 5, 7 and 8, assign certain “services of 

common concern* to the Central .Intelligence Agency under the authority granted 
in the National Security Act (Section 102 (d))* These are coordinating actions 
in the sense that, by common agreement, they assign to the Central Intelligence 
Agency primary or exclusive responsibility for conducting certain intelligence 
activities of co m mon concern. Directive No. 5 provides that the Central In- 
telligence Agency vill conduct all. espionage and counter-espionage operations 
abroad except for certain agreed activities and it also provides that tho Cen- 
tral Intelligence Agency vill coordinate covert and overt collection activities. 
(See Chapter VTTT ) _ 

i 

i 

Directive No , 6 gives the Central Intelligence Agency authority to conduct 

federal monitoring of foreign press and propaganda broadcasts, and directs 
52 
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the Agency to disseminate the information thus received to interested depart- 
mental agencies. (See Chapter YU). 

Directive No. 7 gives the Central Intelligence Agency authority fox the 
exploitation of domestic sources of foreign intelligence, and provides for the 
participation of departmental agencies In this activity. (see Chapter VII). 

A fourth "service of common concern" la provided in Directive No- 8 vhich 
aB signs to the Central Intelligence Agency responsibility for maintaining a 
central file of biographical data on foreign scientific and technological 
personalities. - •• • 

These Intelligence Directives allocate responsibilities to the Central 

s 

Intelligence Agency In fields vhich have been conceded to be those of common 
concern vhere vork can best be done centrally. This Is also true of the allo- 
cation to the Central Intelligence Agency of responsibility for the conduct of 

secret operations (other than Intelligence) abroad by the Office of Policy 
Coordination vhich v-s acccmpliched by direct National Security Council action 

(NSC 10/2) and not by Intelligence Directive submitted through the Intelligence 
Advisory Committee. (Scs Chapter XX). In all of these casco vhore particular 
functions of common concom have been assigned, the allocation of functions 
has been generally accepted as sound. 

TJ3 D3GrSv2 OF CCCHDIuATIOIi ACHIEVKD 

In sp 1 to of these formal directives for the coordination of intelligence 
activities, it Is probably correct to say that departmental intelligence ac- 
tivities are substantially unaffected by this program of coordination except 
vhere the Central Intelligence Agency ha 3 been given exclusive responsibility 
for certain activities. 

E9HHB 
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In general, there Is an absence of effective coordination under the lead- 
ership of the Central Intelligence Agency and there i s virtually no supervision 
of the vuys in which the various directives arc carried out, except that the 
Central Intelligence Agency controls those cornion service activities assigned 
to -it. Conflicts of Jurisdiction and duplication of activities remain. In 

r.^ny ctsws tlay h-tvo not only been unresolved, vhich is hardly surprising after 
such a short time, but they remain unrecognized and unacknowledged. 


Despite the provisions of Directives Hus. 2 and 3_ in regard to the alXo-- 
cation of dominant interest, each department collects and produces the intel- 
ligence it chooses according to priorities it establishes. The very large 
loopholes in thc.ie directives and the absence of any Continuously effective 
monitoring of their implementation makes this possible. The Central Intelli- 
gence Agency itself has become a competitive producer of intelligence on sub- 


jects of its own choosing vhich Can by no stretch of the imagination be called 
national natelligenco. (See Chapters V and VT). The amount of undesirable j 
duplication among intelligence agencies Ib considerable and the absence of co- 
ordinated intelligence collection and production is serious* 


In our opinion, certain essentials for the improvement of this situation 
would include: continuous examination on the initiative of the Central Intel- 
ligence Agency of instances of duplication and failure of coord ina tion; direc- 
tives vhich establish more precisely the responsibilities of the various de- 
partments; and the effective carrying out of plans through close inter- depart - 
mental consultation at all levels. To a greater or leaser degree, all of these 
essentials arc lacking at the present time* 
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Clearly, ae pointed out above, the authority of the Central Intelligence 
Agency to coordinate intelligence activities is subject to directives of the 
National Security Council. However, the responsibility to advise the National 

V- 

Security Council and to make reconraendations for coordination is squarely placed 
on the Central Intelligence Agency. Therefore, lack of authority in a specific 
situation should not deter the Central Intelligence Agency from exercising its 
responsibility to submit recommendations bo that proper coordination will re- 
sult. If there are doubts as tohov the coordination should be affected, it is 

the duty of the Agency to ask the National Security Council to resolve them, 

v 

The coordination of intelligence activities today is particularly important 
in three fields illustrative of the general problem, namely -- scientific In- 
tel llgonce, donee tic intelligence and counter-intelligence affecting the na- 
tional security, and ccmmuni cat ions intelligence. 



scientific -- - ‘ - 

The field of scientific and technological intelligence is obviously one 
vhich may overshadow all others in importance. At the present time there is 
no proper coordination of of fort in this field, vhich ia one in vhich there is 
a bread area of common interest. In fact, this diffusion of responsibility is 
confirmed in National Security Council Intelligence Directives Noe. 2 and 3 
vhich allocate collodion and production responsibilities for scientific and 
technological intelligence to "each agency in accordance with its respective 
needs.” 


*Slnco this report vas written, steps are being taken to create in the Central 
Intelligence Agoncy a separate Office of Scientific Intelligence and to trans- 
fer to it the Nuclear Energy Group now In the Office of Special Operations. 
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Each, of the military Services collects scientific and technological in- 
telligence in accordance with its own program an! produces such reports ae it 

| 

chcoaes. | The Central Intelligence A^v. vj performs certain control Collecting 

i 

services through ite Office of Operations end Office of Special Operations, 
The Office of Special Operations also houses the Nuclear Energy Group which. _fo 
the contra! govnrtr/entul unit for interpreting atonic energy intelligence. 
Separate iron it ia a Scientific Branch in the Office of Beporta arid Ea tileries 

, i 

j ' 

■which VH9; esqpectod tobeccno the central . group for stimulating and coordinating 

l 

scientific intolligtr.G’i. It has rut yvt f 13 led this rolo. The Research and 
Development Beard doe3 not itself actively ejigago in scientific .intelligence 

I 

hut has an important interest in the field. ItB needs should therefore he 

i 

given ryjor consideration in plans and arrongo^onts for coordination. 

i 

In eurrsry, responsibilities are scattered, collection efforts are unco- 

I 

ordinal edj, atomic energy intelligence is divorced from scientific intelligence 

| 

generally, end there is no recognized procedure for arriving at authoritative 

! 

i 

intelligence estimates in the scientific field, with the possible exception of 
atomic energy. Hero is a situation which must have priority in coordination of 

intelligence activities. In Chapter VI ve propose certain stops which come 

! 

within the scope of this survey. 

i 

i 

I 

DOMESTIC IKEIiLJGEIxrE Aid) C0U1WER-IHTEIXIGENCE AFFECTING THE NATIONAL SECtjiUTY 
Another broad field requiring coordination is that of foreign intelligence 
derived from domestic sources and the allied field of domestic counter -'intelli- 
gence. This includes the exploitationofintelligonce from United States busi- 
ness firms, travellers, etc., exploitation of the intelligence possibilities 

* 

of groups and individuals of foreign nationality in the United States, the 
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relating | of domestic counter-intelligence to foreign intelligence and the 

! 

coordination of domestic counter-espionage with, counter- espionage abroad. Ex- 

I 

cept for the exploitation of private sources of foreign intelligence in the - 

i _ _ 

United States vhicb is centralized in the Office of Operations of the Central 

. 

Intelligence Agency (see Chapter VII) , responsibility for the other activities 
is scattered among the State Department, the Armed Services^ the Federal Bureau 
of Investigation and the Central Intelligence Agency* There is little effec- 

i 

l ... 

tive coordination among them, except on a case basis. 


The Federal Bureau of Investigation, vhich has primarily security and lav 

i 

enforcement responsibilities, 1 b concerned in fact vith an important area of 

i 

intelligence. This includes domestic counter- espionage and counter -cabotage, 
control of corsrunist end other subversive activities sur/eillcuice of alien 

individuals and groups. All of these functions are closely related to the ccsn- 

! 

parable activities abroad of the Central Intelligence Agency. They a 1 1 have 

an important intelligence aspect, particularly today vhen intelligence from 

! 

domestic end foreign sources is so closely related. The fact that the Federal 

t ■ - • 

Bureau of | Invest Ration Is primarily concerned vith security and lav enforco- 

f 

r^nt zl 27 result in a failure to exploit the intelligence possibilities, of a 

situation and may create difficulties in reconciling the intelligence vith the 

| 

security interests. 


The Federal Bureau of Investigation is not part of the existing ma- 
chinery for coordination of intelligence through the Intelligence Advisory 

j 

Ccrzrittee or otherwise. There is no continuing manner thereby domestic 5ntcl^. 
^ -g'ioce and counter- intelligence are related to over-all national intelligence 
in order to serve the general purpooe set forth in the National Security Act 
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"of coordinating the Intelligence activities of the several Government depart 
ins jits and agencies in the Interest of national security. ,f 


In our opinion, the Central Intelligence Agency has. the duty under the Act 
to concern Itself vith the problem of coordinating those phases of domestic 
intelligence end counter-intelligence vhich relate to the .national security 

i 

and should submit re co: nenda tiens on this subject to the National Security 
Council. This is not inconsistent vith the stipulation of the ii&tional Security 

i 

i 

Act that the Central Intelligence Agency u shall h&ro no pal. ice, subpoena, lav- 
enforcement powers, or internal security functions. 1 ' It vould in fact serve to ! 

carry out the program of coordination set forth in the Act in a “broad field 

« ( 
vhich has hitherto been largely neglected. - — - l 


A s”cop tovurd bringing about the coordination vo recommend vould be to 
provide for closer association of the Federal Bureau of Investigation vith the 
Intelligence agencies by leaking it a member of the Intelligence Advisory 
Committee. , 

i 

i 

COMMUiaCATIOIlS BiTELLIGENCE 

“ | 

A further problem in the field of coordination of intelligence activities 
1b that of ccsnsami cations intelligence . We have referred above to Intelligence 
Directive ho. 9 j establishing the United States Coamuni cations Intelligence 

Board vith representation from the Department of State and the Central Intel- 

! 

ligonco Agency ae veil as of tho Armed Services. 

i 

We have not made an on-the-spot examination of . communi cations intelligence 
ana, ir view of the necessarily stringent security restrictions, it seemed un- 

i 1 

I 

vise that a non- governmental ccmnlttee such as our a, vithout specific mandate 
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to go into tlx© 'whole subject, should press such an inquiry. Accordingly, the 
Surrey Croup is not in a position to express a Judgment upon, the effici^r.-y 
of the present arrangements for the production of comnuni cations intelligence 
through the separate establishments of the Amy andthelf&vy. Ve have, hovever, 
generally considered the problem of ccmnnmi cations intolligonce insofar as it 
relates to the over-all arrangements for the coordination of intelligence 
activities. 

Ve consider that coordination of ccmsuni cations intelligence la of most 
vital concern not only to the Services but to the Department of State in the 
formulation of policy end to the Central Intelligence Agency in its operations 
and other activities. The procedure by which the Uhited States Connruni cations 
Intelligence Board was established ccnf ormed to vhat should bo the normal func- 
tioning of tho arrangements for the coordination of activities in that the 
Board was established by National Security Council Intelligence Directive 
adopted upon tho recommendation of the Director of Central Intelligence and 
the Intelligence Advisoiy Coonitt.ee. - 

To bo effective, communications intelligence must be properly coordinated 
at all stages, from collection and production* to dicoonination and use. 
One of the prime objectives of coordination in this field is to assure prompt 
receipt of the product of comrzuni cations intelligence by its essential users 
In State Department and the Central Intelligence Agency, as veil as in the 

l 

Services. As vb have pointed out in our eubsequent chanter dealing with 

*V/o understand, that, at tho direction of tho Secretary of Defense, a eexs^itte© 
comprising representatives of the three Sei’vices is completing a study of the 
question of creating a Joint organization for the production of communications 
intelligence . 
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secret Intelligence operations (Chapter Till), there is some reason to believe 
that these operations and communications ‘intelligence activities are not at the 
present tine sufficiently closely coordinated so as to provide for ©a oh the 
maximum sunport from the others work. 

We further believe that the recommendation ve have ma_de__ ;S jcl th l_s chapter 
for the coordination of intelligence activities could best bo achieved vith. 
respect to cocmnni cations intelligence by making the Director of Central In- 
telligence permanent chairman of the United States Conmuni cations. Intelligence 
Board, 


. PROPOSALS FOR IMPROVED COORDINATION 

In order to remedy the existing situation In respect of coordination of 
activities, eoTcral BtepB are necessary. The Director of Central Intelligence 
must shov a much greater concern than hitherto vith tho general problem of co- 
ordination of intelligence activities which is one of his essential statutory 
duties. Hie is a responsibility to all of the departments concerned vith na- 
tional security; it can be properly discharged by leadership, imagination, 
initiative end a realization that only a Joining of efforts can achieve the 
desired results. 


The other members of the Intelligence Advisory Committee must also share 
in the general responsibility for carrying out the intent of the National Se- 
curity Act by quickening their interest and exhibiting a spirit of active co- 
operation, No amendment to the Committee * s charter as set forth in Intelligence 

I 

Directive No, 1 appears necessary to bring about this improvement. 


In the next chapter vhere ve deal vith the question of national intelli- 
gence estimates ve propose that the Intelligence Advisory Committee assume a 








more active role in producing these estimates. In our opinion, this would not 
only improve the relevance and quality of the estimates but would give 

the Committee the impetus and the beuskground it needs to deal effectively with 
the coordination, of intelligence activities- More then any other stage in the 
intelligence process, the consideration of estimates should reveal the defi- 
ciencies and overlaps as veil as the accomplishments in intelligence- 

Ve believe, as stated above, that the Federal Bureau of Investigation 
should be added to the permanent membership of the Intelligence Advisory Com- 
mittee. Ve also believe that the Atomic Energy Commission and the Joint Staff 
might be dropped from the regular membership. The role of the Atomic Energy 
Commission, in intelligence is a limited one and confined to a highly specialized 
field. _Tho representation of the Joint Staff upon the Intelligence Advisory 
Committee appears to be largely duplicative in view of the predominantly Serv- 
ice membership of the Committee. Eovever, they, together with other interested 
agencies such as the apartments of Treasury and Commerce,. the Research and De- 
velopment Board and the National Security Be sources Board, should attend meet- 
ings whenever matters of direct concern to them are being considered. 

Within the internal organization of the Central Intelligence Agency the 
Interdepartmental Coordinating and Planning Staff (ICAPS) should be set up 
clearly as ait integral part of the Agency, charged with the task of cooking 
out, studying and developing, in consultation vith the other parts of tho 
Central Intelligence Agency and outside agencies, plans for the coordination 

i 

of intelligence activities. It should have no responsibility for current oper- 
ations, except that certain current tasks of coordination (such as some of 
those nov performed by the Office of Collection and Dissemination) might be 



n* 








carried out under Its direction. The reconstituted ICAPS which night appro- 
priately ho called "Coordination Division" should he Its monhors should 

he persons interested in, and qualified to deal vith, problems of intelligence 
organization. finally , and perhaps most important of all, the director must 
look upon this reorganized and strengthened group as his major support in ful- 
filling one of hie most difficult assignments under the National Security Act, 
that of advising the National Security Council on the intelligence activities 

of the Government end making recormendations for their coordination. 

* 

It is our belief that the relationship between certain of the functions 
presently performed by ICAPS and the Office of Collection and Dissemination 
should be considerably closer. ICAPS is responsible for the promulgation of 
plans and policy In relation to the coordination of collection activities- As 

m 

one of Its tasks, the Office of Collection and Disseminat ion coordinates actual 
collection and dissemination and in some respects is in a position to implement 
the general plans and policies for coordination. Constantly dealing with the 
day-to-day "working level" problems of collection, the Office of Collection and 
Dissemination is In 1 a good position to make recommendations in regard to the 
improvement of collection procedures and the coordination of collection 
activities. ! 

i 

VTe, therefore, recommend that the collection an d dissemination functions 
of this Office be placed under the nev Coordination Division, subject to future 

i ^ 

determination of the extent to which Individual Offices may conduct their own 
die semination. (See Conclusions to Chapters VII end Till). We further recom- 
mend that all of the library, index and register functions be separated from 
the Office of Collection and Dissemination and be placed in a centralized Re- 
search and Reports Division as described In Chapter 71- 
62 
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COKCUJSIGNS ja® RECa«ffiSDATIC£lS 

I , 

(1) T he responsibility of the Central Intelligence Agency under the Ra- 
tional Security Act with respect to the coordination of Intelligence activities, 

i 

•which ie one of the most important ones assigned ' to the Central Intelligence 

« ) 

Agency, baa not been fully discharged - 

(2) ] One of the Important areas where more active efforts at coordination 

1 

are needed is the field of scientific intelligence# (See Chapter Yl). 

( 3 ) , Another important area Is that of domestic intelligence and counter - 

| 

Intelligence insofar as they relate to the national security. To improve co- 

1 

ordination in this area and between it and. the entire intelligence field, ve 

1 

recommend that the Federal Bureau of Investigation should he made a member of 
the Intelligence Advisory Committee. 

( 4 ) The Director of Central Intelligence should be made permanent chair- 
man of the United States Ccrmmni cations Intelligence Board. 

(5) .The Intelligence Advisory Committee is soundly conceived, but it ( 

'■ 1 

\ 4 

should participate more actively with the Director of Central Intelligence in 

l 4 

the continuing coordination of intelligence activities. 

(6} The Intelligence Advisory Committee should consist a? the Director of 
Central Intelligence and representatives of the Departments of State, Array, 

Kavy and Air Force and the Federal Bureau of Investigation. Other departments 

! 

and agencies would sit as ad hoc members when appropriate. 

(7) The lute r de ± iar tmen tal Coordinating and planning Staff should to re con- 

1 

stituted as a staff* responsible only to the Director of Central Intelligence, 

1 

i ^ ... , 

*In thiB chapter vo have called this new staff f, Co6rdination Division.” It 
should be noted that this name and other names ve have given to proposed 
branches of the Central Intelligence Agency are only for purposes of illustra- 
tion and simplification and not given as a formal recommendation. 
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vith the task of develop ing plans for the coordination of Intelligence 
activities. ! 


(8) Tii^ responsibilities of the Office of .Collection and Bisceninatlon 
vith respect to the coordination of collection requirements and requests 
the dissonination of intelligence should he carried out under the nev Coordi- 
nation Bi vision. This is subject to future determination of the extent to 

vhich individual Offices may conduct their ovn die semi nation. 
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